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Memorabilia. - 


]§ the September Fortnightly is an article | 
on ‘ Dante in Modern Italy,’ which claims 
for the mighty Florentine a more actual and | 
direct domination over the youthful thought 
of Italy than perhaps English observers have | 
realised to be the case. Mr. R. E. Gordon | 
George tells us that there is no educated man | 


or woman in Italy who has not studied the | 
‘Divina Commedia.’ It is the possession of | 
a whole people, now numbering close on forty | 
millions: ‘‘and,’? Myr. George goes on, | 
‘when an Englishman thinks how little inter- 
est Milton or even Shakespeare has for his 
young compatriot, except in Universities, he 
is amazed to hear long passages from the 
‘Inferno’ recited by the young engineer at 
an afternoon call, or by the commercial 
traveller in the train through the Tyrol on his 
way to buy screws in Germany. Nothing but 
appreciation could have stored these vibrat- 
ing lines in the memory of years; nothing but 
surviving enthusiasm could explain the 
dramatic vigour with which young Italians 
are in the habit of declaiming them.’’ It is 
interesting to learn that boys in the secondary 
schools of Italy begin to study Dante in their 
sixteenth year, coming to him after some read- 
ing in Virgil and Horace, in Carducci, 
Leopardi, Tasso, Ariosto, and having read 
earlier ‘I Promessi Sposi,’ ‘‘ that absorbing 
historical romance which is more widely 
known in Italy than any other masterpiece 
It is difficult, we believe, in 
England now to get the young to read Scott; 


romance and the readiness to declaim poetry 
clearly mark at least a deep-going difference 
between the youth of modern Italy and the 
youth of England. 





few of the objects surviving from the 

eighteenth century are more fascinating 
than the square piano. Mr. Philip B. James 
has an article upon it in the September 
Connoisseur. It seems to have been made 
first soon after the middle of the century at 
Leipzig—a development from the clavichord ; 
and in about ten years after its invention was 
brought by Johann Zumpe to England, where 
it hecame very popular. Nowadays, however, 
it is commonly called by a wrong name, and 


| thereby made party to a rather stupid con- 


fusion, being known as a spinet. A spinet is 
an instrument of fundamentally different 
action, for its strings, instead of being struck 
by hammers as are the strings of a piano, 
are plucked, like those of the virginal and the 
harpsichord, by ‘‘ jacks,’’ that is points of 
crow-quill or leather fixed into slips of wood. 
Mr. James illustrates his article with inter- 
esting examples from the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. About 1800 the square piano gave 
way to the familiar upright piano. A curious 
change accompanied the decline not only in 
popularity but in beauty of the square piano; 
in its heyday of elegance it had square taper 
legs, which ere long were exchanged for those 


| turned and fluted, or otherwise decorated, legs 


which have been continued since and form 
part of the unpleasing outline of the modern 
piano. 


CORRESPONDENT (Mr. J. H. Squire 

of Beckenham) sends an interesting letter 
to the Morning Post (Sept. 3) about the 
melancholy character of English and Scottish 
popular songs. He says that at Brighton or 
Blackpool or in any London tavern we may 
invariably hear our countrymen ‘“ voicing 
their holiday pleasure in the dreariest of 
mournful numbers.’’ ‘‘ Was this always so,”’ 
he goes on to ask, ‘‘ or has our national spirit 
been turned into a minor key by the war? Or 
is it a reflex of jazz, of what Mr. Paul 
Whiteman calls an expression of the 
American soul? Asked why he uses the 
saxophone wail so much in his records he 
says it represents the dissatisfaction and 
yearning in the modern world.’’ The letter 
writer finds, in his recording experience, that 
the real folk songs of modern England are 
‘Parted,’ ‘ Absent,’ ‘Two Eyes of Grey,’ 
‘The Rosary,’ and the like, and tells us that 
the most popular Christmas song is ‘ The 
Miner’s Dream of Home.”’ But this 
pecularity is perhaps human rather than 
merely British; and of all time rather than 
merely modern. ‘“‘ Ich weiss nicht was soll es 
bedeuten Dass ich so traurig bin ’’ has always 
been one of the inquiries which have fascin- 
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sad songs 


ated people most par 
ld they not be 


stimulate it, and how shou 
popular ? 


We notice in the Italian Mail and Tribune 
for Sept. 1 mention of the fact that a 
storm has recently blown down one of the walls 


which block the arches in the church of Or | 


San Michele at Florence. Full daylight is 
thereby let in on to the shrine, Orcagna’s 
beautiful creation, and once more people are 
taking occasion to urge that the blocking of 
the arches should be taken out and the church 
restored to its original plan, that of a loggia. 
The proposal is to give the requisite pro- 
tection from wind and weather to the shrine 
by inserting leaded glass windows and a 
wrought iron screen. 


pfRomM The Times of Sept. 4 we abridge an 
interesting account of Headstone Manor 
near Harrow, which has been bought, in 
order to preserve it, together with sixty- 
three acres of land adjoining, by the Hendon 
Rural District Council at a cost of £8,000, its 
claim to preservation being its ancient ecclesi- 
astical history combined with its picturesque- 
ness. The farmhouse, which is of monastic 
origin, is surrounded by a moat and ponds, 
and its buildings include a huge tithe barn 
of the fifteenth century. 

Hegeston, as Headstone was once called, 
formed part of the Harrow Manor. In the 
reign of Edward III it was held by the Arch- 
deacon of Richmond, who in 1344 sold the 
messuage and land now known as Headstone 
Grange to John Stratford, then Archbishop of 
Canterbury. In subsequent years the Arch- 
bishops made good use of their country house. 

During the reign of Henry IV Archbishop 
Thomas Arundel stayed at Headstone when 


he was engaged in combating the early stages | 


of the Lollard Movement. 

In 1545 Cranmer surrendered Headstone 
Manor, with other manors in the Harrow 
neighbourhood, to the King, who granted 
Headstone to Sir Edward Dudley North and 
Lady Alice, his wife. Subsequently the 
manor passed to other families. 

The existing farmhouse was modernized 
many years ago, but, although its ancient 
characteristics have been lost, it still presents 


a beautiful picture surrounded by its moat | 
The land has been laid | 


and tall trees. 
out for various games, and some has been 
utilized for allotment purposes. The lay-out, 
however, has not yet been completed, as, 
under an amalgamation scheme, the Manor 
will pass from the control of the Hendon 
Rural District Council to that of the new 
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|Harrow-Pinner Urban District Council 
_ which is about to be set up. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 





| From the Country Journal: or, the Crafts. 
man. By Caleb D’Anvers, of Gray’s Inn, 
Ejq; Saturday, September 7. 1728 





At the Horfe Races at Layton-Buzzard, 
Bedfordfhire, the Town Plate was won by Sir 
Arthur Haflerigg’s Sweet Maidenhead. The 
50 Guineas Purfe was won by Mr. Nudigate’s 
Gelding Fair Play. There was a_ great 
Appearance of Quality and Gentry, 


On Monday Evening a Fire happen’d at 
the Duke of Kent’s in St. James’s Square, 
which greatly alarmed the Neighbourhood; 
but by fpeedy affiftance it was extinguifh’d 
before it had done any confiderable Damage, 
his Grace’s Houfe on the fame Spot of 
eirigga was burnt down about three Years 
ince. 


We hear that the Company of Comedians 
from the New Theatre in the Hay-market, 
who performed the Beggar’s Opera with 
univerfal Applaufe at the George Inn in 
Smithfield, during the time of Bartholomew 
Fair, will change their Scene from thence to 
the late Mr. Penkethman’s great Theatrical 
Booth, at the lower End of Blue-Maid 
Alley, adjoining to the Bowling-Green, there 
4 continue during the time of Southwark 

air. 


Dead. Mr. Talman, a Barbary Merchant, 
Jofeph Gafcoigne, Efq; Member for Ware 
ham, Dorfetfhire, at Mr. Beal’s in St. 
James’s-ftreet. Mr. Bates, Land-waiter for 
the Port of London. The Rev. Dr. Landen, 
Minifter and Lecturer of St. Dunftan’s, 
Stepney. Capt. Drake at Hammerfmith. 
Capt. Thomas Townfhend Commander of the 
Kuropa, died at Leghorn the 25th patt, N.S. 
The Relict of Robert Cholmondeley, of Hol- 
ford, Chefhire, Efq; and Mother of Robert 
Cholmondeley, Efq; who died laft Month, 
died of Grief for the Lofs of her Son. A Son 
of the Lord Aylmer at Greenwich. The Mate 
of the Elizabeth and Anne, who in their 


| Voyage from Jamaica was wounded in 4 

| Quarrel with the Captain. 

| Amongft the confiderable Deaths of this 
Week, the publick Papers alfo take notice of 

| that of two fine Mares, lately prefented to her 

’ Majefty, by the Lord Townfhend. 
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ot a * 
Literary and Historical] | tast tines are: 


Notes. 


SHELLEY’S ‘ THE QUESTION.’* 
pens ** 


in 
and prints its last word with a capital (“O! 
to Whom?’’) This suggests that the nosegay 
was to be presented to a being more than 


‘ The Golden Treasury,’ | is a curious parallel which must be consulted, 
calls this poem ‘A dream of the unknown, | 
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mortal; when, however, we find that Palgrave | 
accords a capital also to ‘‘ thou ’’ (line 8), we | 


begin to wonder whether his capitals have 
any definite meaning; for surely “‘as thou 
mightest in dream ”’ 
might in dream.’ t 


simply means “‘ as one 


The verdict of Mr. George Barnefield? is 


less equivocal. ‘‘ It is sufficiently obvious,” 
he tells us, ‘‘ that poems like. . . The Ques- 
tion, with their burden of tender melancholy 
and solitude, were inspired by vague 
unsatisfied sexual emotion.”’ 

And a true analysis of this poem seems the 
more desirable when we find even Edward 
Carpenter declaring (with the emphasis of 
italics) that ‘‘ the love-element and_love- 
interests saturate all Shelley’s poems.”’ 

Evidently Mr. Barnefield’s statement 
implies that the nosegay is intended for a 
woman, actual or ideal. But how does this 
explain the first verse? The only possible 
answer is, that the first verse is intended 
simply to illustrate the inconsequence of 
dream. This, however, ignores the fact that 
Shelley uses ‘‘dream’’ for ‘‘ vision of the 


* Thirty-four years ago in ‘N. & Q.’ (8 S. 
v. 307) a contributor asked a number of ques- 
tions concerning this poem; e.g.—Are_ the 
flowers in the last couplet of st. 3 real?—Are 
there any “black” flowers? (This epithet is 
indeed delightfully difficult of explanation)—Is 
it known to whom the poem refers? | 
sent interpretation was not written in answer 


to this querist, but as it does attempt, inter | 


alia,to answer his questions, and as I believe 
no answer to them has ever appeared, I am 
glad to have the opportunity of publishing the 
paper in this journal. 


+ The only original MS. of the poem which | ~ 


I have been able to trace is that at Harvard 
College, U.S.A. In this, as the authorities 
there kindly inform me, both “thou” 
“whom ” are written with small initials. 


t‘The psychology of the poet Shelley,’ by | 
introduction by | 


George Barnefield, with an C 
Edward Carpenter. 1925, Allen and Unwin. V. 
p. 60. 
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ruth ’’; thus in ‘ Marianne’s Dream’ the 


And she walked about as one who knew 
That sleep has sights as clear and true 
Ss any waking eyes can view. 
Indeed, it is seldom that a Shelley poem 
can be correctly interpreted by internal 
evidence alone, and in the present case there 


a forlorn little fragment called :— 


Sufficient unto the Day. 
Is not to-day enough? Why do I peer 
Into the darkness of the day to come? 
Is not to-morrow even as yesterday? 
And will the day that follows change thy 
doom? 
Few flowers grow upon thy wintry way; 
And who waits for thee in that cheerless 


home 
Whence thou hast fled, whither thou must 
return 


Charged with the load that makes thee faint 

and mourn? 

This was written in 1819, one of the 
gloomiest years of Shelley’s life; and the 
poem may well have been abandoned as too 
discouraging to the poet’s fellow-travellers on 
the ‘‘ wintry way.’’ We may suppose, how- 
ever, that in the following year he reverted to 
the thought of life as a journey starting from 


| the unknown and finally returning, with life’s 


he pre- | 


and | 


gathered harvest, back to the unknown. But 
this year, 1820, was one of the brightest of 
his life; and accordingly, in ‘ The Question,’ 
winter is left behind at the outset, and ‘‘ the 
load ’’ (of experiences) that made him ‘“‘ faint 
and mourn,’’ becomes a bunch of beautiful 
flowers that make him ‘‘elate and gay.” * 
But in 1820, as in 1819, the harvest is to be 
brought to the starting point, to That from 
which this life takes its origin, i.e., presum- 
ably to the Power whom Shelley had declared 
to be a fit object for worship, ‘‘ the Power 
unknown’ (‘ Ode to Liberty,’ stanza xvi. 
This was written early in 1820; that is, after 
‘Sufficient unto the Day.’ and before ‘ The 
Question ’). 

But even if we grant all this, we have still 
to seek an explanation of the mysterious first 
verse. 


For its opening lines, there is a remarkable 








* In 1821, another sad year, the pendulum 
had again swung back, if we may judge by the 
following lines from ‘ Adonais’ (li.): 
“too surely shalt thou find 
Thine own well full, if thou returnest home, 
Of tears and gall. From the world’s bitter 
wind 
Seek shelter in the shadow of the tomb.” 
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ean: in “The Revolt of Islam’ IX, xxvi): 


but turn thine eyes 
On thine own heart—it is a paradise 
Which everlasting Spring has made its own, 
And while drear Winter fills the naked 
skies, 
Sweet streams of sunny thought, and flowers 
fresh-blown, 
Are there, and 
odours into one. 


If we compare this with :— 


Bare Winter suddenly was changed to Spring 
And gentle odours led my steps astray, 
Mixed with a sound of waters 

muring 


weave their sounds and 


we see that underlying both is one funda- 
mental meaning: in ‘‘ Winter ’”’ thought and 
sensation are latent; ‘‘ Winter’’ is ‘‘ that 


strange state Before the naked powers that 
through the world Wander like winds have 
found a human home.’’* And in both poems 
some Power changes this ‘‘ Winter’’ to 
‘« Spring ”’ (life) with its odours (sensations) 
and its streams (thoughts), streams which at 
birth begin to ‘“‘ murmur ’”’ :— 

For birth but wakes the ers mind 

Whose mighty streams might else in silence 

ow 

Through the vast world, 

Of outward shows. 

But to complete the explanation we must 
turn for a moment to a prose essay of Shel- 


to individual sense 


ley’s. In his ‘ Speculations on Metaphysics ’ 
the first words are: ‘‘It is an axiom of 
mental philosophy that we can think of 


nothing we have not  perceived’’; and 
thoughts, we are told, are ‘‘ combinations 
which the intellect makes of sensations.’? We 
now see why, in both the passages we are 
comparing, Shelley insists on the ‘‘ mixing,”’ 
the ‘‘ weaving into one,’’ of the odours with 
the sounds of the streams of thought; it is 
simply because, as he says, in us thoughts can 
exist only when linked with sensationt : sym- 
bolism minutely elaborated, it is true; yet 
from his other poems cases no less curious 
could be cited. 


Now what of the 


shelving bank of turf, which lay 
a copse, and hardly dared to fling 
arms round the bosom of the 


Under 
Its green 
stream, 
But kissed it and then fled, as thou mightest 

in dream. 


=% Dacmon of the world,’ 532-4. 

+ ‘ Daemon of the world,’ 539-542. 

+ So in ‘The Witch of Atlas,’ of the trea- 
sures in her cavern (of the mind), the first to 
be mentioned are_sensations—sounds, visions, 
odours, tastes. (Verses 14-17). 
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Is not this solid bank the material, the 
temporal, which dallies with Thought, the 
Eternal, as if longing for union with it, yet 
dreading thus to end its own apparently 
separate existence? And the ‘‘ copse,”’ which 
is based in the material yet borders on the 
Eternal, corresponds with ‘‘ the wintry forest 


of our life,’’ ‘‘the obscure forest’’ of 
‘ Epipsychidion ’ (321, 249). 
‘The Question,’ then, is a vision of human 


life, the first stanza taking us only so far 


| as birth. The next three stanzas describe the 
mur- | 


experiences (flowers) that are gathered in the 
course of life. In the second stanza we find 
only the flowers that grow near the ground, 
so that among them even the tulip appears 
See?” these are mostly the simple, every- 
day flowers we gathered as children. In the 
third stanza the flowers are of loftier growth, 
as high as a hedge grows. They are less 
simple and less ‘‘ innocent ’’ than those of 
the first verse. There are intertangled snake. 
like growths wandering astray, there are 
voluptuous roses; and the name ‘‘ eglantine ” 
reminds us that these are not without their 
thorns. There are in fact the adventures, the 
loves and the sufferings, not of childhood but 
of adolescence. In the fourth stanza there is 
no longer physical growth, growth in stature, 
but there is advance in dignity and in depth. 
In short, the note of stanza ii. is childhood, 
of stanza iii. youth, of stanza iv. maturity. 

All this leads up to and confirms the mean- 
ing of the last verse—death. It may be 
objected that ‘‘ hastening elate and gay” 
does not describe the solemn joy with which 
one whose task of life is completed meets 
death. But Shelley was wont to treat death 
very casually, to risk it most cheerfully. He 
plunges into the Arno and lies at the bottom, 

‘ not making the least effort or struggle to 
save himself.’ Again, he takes Mrs. Wil- 
liams and her children out to sea in his little 
boat, and starting suddenly from a_ deep 
reverie, exclaims ‘‘ with a joyful and resolute 
voice, ‘ Now let us together solve the great 
mystery!’’’ If we compare “‘elate and 
gay ’’ with ‘‘ joyful and resolute ’’ the differ- 
ence is not great. And if any find the 
‘hastening ’’ to death improbable, let them 
note Shelley’s exhortation to himself in 
‘ Adonais’ (liii.)—‘‘ Oh, hasten thither, No 
more let Life divide what Death can join 
together.”’ 


“It may be thought that further proof for 
our genera] interpretation is superfluous. But 
further proof there is in the symbolic mean- 
ings of the various flowers. That, in general, 
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Shelley favoured the use of flowers as symbols 
is shown in the lines :— 

Not gold, not blood, their altar dowers, 

But votive tears and symbol flowers.— 

‘Hellas,’ 1094-5. 

And while I do not pretend that there is in 
every case absolute proof for the meanings 
here suggested, I have tried in the following 
paraphrase to show that to every flower we 
may fairly, and often with Shelley’s author- 
ity, attach a meaning which fits readily and 
without strain into the framework of our 
interpretation; even the black flowers, 
unknown to Nature, and admissible only in 
dream, are completely accounted for. The 
interpretation thus becomes a _ consistent 
whole; which means that the proof for the 
whole and the proof for each part derive addi- 
tional strength from their mutual support. 


PARAPHRASE. 
Stanza i. (Birth). 
I dream’d that, as I wandered by the way, 

Bare Winter suddenly was changed to Spring, 
And gentle odours led my steps astray, 

Mia’d with a sound of waters murmuring 
Along a shelving bank of turf, which lay 

Under a copse, and hardly dared to fling 
Its green arms round the bosom of the stream, 
But kiss’d it and then fled, as thou mightest 

in dream. 
Stanza ii. (Childhood). 

There grew pied wind-flowers and violets, 

Daisies, those pearl’d Arcturi of the earth, 
The constellated flower that never sets; 

Faint oxlips; tender blue-bells, at whose birth 
The sod scarce heaved; and that tall flower 

that wets 
Its mother’s face with heaven-collected tears, 

When the low wind, its playmate’s voice, it 

hears. 

In my vision the first flowers I saw when 
Life began were the wind-flowers. These 
taught me to face fearlessly, nay to revel in, 
the winds of Destiny*; therefore, blew they 
never so fiercely, I greeted them with Hope, 
taught me by the violets.+ Ever open like the 
daisiest to the sun of Truth, I learned also 





* “We are chased by the spirits of our 
destiny . like clouds by the wind.”’— 
Letter from Shelley to the Gisbornes,’ 1820. 

Bind, bind every brow 

With crownals of violet, ivy, and pine: 

Hide the blood-stains now 
With hues which sweet Nature has made 

divine : 

Green strength, azure hope, and Eternity.— 
Pe Ode written October, 1819,’ 29-33. 

} Incidentally we may ask why the daisies 
are called “ pearled Arcturi.” Ellis in his 
Concordance says that “ pearled ” means here 
white like pearls.” But neither daisies nor 
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from the oxlips, which with their most faint 
fragrance ever whispered: ‘‘ Thrice charming 
is the charm that’s reticent.’’ The ‘‘ tender 
bluebells at whose birth The sod _ scarce 
heaved’? taught me gentleness* ; and above 
all 1 learned to treasure Heaven-sent grief, +t 
until in lighter hours I could spread abroad 
over the earth the lessons she had taught met ; 
for the tall tulip|| splashes the great 
mother’s face with his ‘‘ Heaven-collected 
tears,’’ even while he smiles at the thought of 
offering her so tiny a tribute. 


Stanza iii, (Youth). 


And in the warm hedge grew lush eglantine, 
Green cow-bind and the moonlight-colour’d 


May, 

And cherry-blossoms, and white cups, whose 
wine 

Was the bright dew yet drain’d not by the 


day; 
And wild Sie. and ivy serpentine 
With its dark buds and leaves, 
astray ; 
And flowers azure, black, and streak’d with 
gold, 
Fairer than any waken’d eyes behold. 
Tangled in life’s snares of cowbind I fell 
upon life’s thorns.§ The mayflowers seemed 
chaste as the moonlight, but their intoxicat- 
ing perfume taught me that the greatest 
passion is linked with purity.** In the dew 
I found the joys of ‘‘ thought and its eter- 
nity,’’++ and in the cherry-blossoms and the 
white cups that held the dew the ‘‘ white 


wandering 





stars are white like pearls, though the con- 
nection of Daisy with Marguerite (pearl) may 
have suggested the epithet to Shelley. A fur- 
ther or alternative explanation is to be found 
in ‘Marenghi’ (St. xxiii) where we read of 
“heaven star-impearled ”; so that “ pearled ” 
probably means “‘ scattered for adornment like 
pearls.” 

* It was as a boy at school that Shelley first 
dedicated himself to gentleness:—‘‘I will be 
wise, And just and free and mild... And 
I was meek and bold.” ‘Revolt of Islam,’ 
Dedication, iv. 

+ “ My woe-illuméd mind.” 
Unbound,’ i. 637. 

t “ They learn in suffering what they teach 
in song.” ‘Julian and Maddalo,’ 546. “‘ Our 
sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest 
thought.” ‘ Skylark,’ 90. 

|| The pied wind-flowers and the tulip 
tall.” ‘Sensitive Plant,’ i. 17. (In all 
Shelley’s verse no other flower is called tall). 

§ “I fall upon the thorns of life.” ‘ West 
Wind,’ 54. 

** “ Passion, lofty, pure and 
‘Daemon of the World,’ ii. 295. 

++ ‘ Hellas,’ 699; cf. “The dews of thought.” 
‘Prologue to Hellas,’ 33-41. 


‘Prometheus 


unsubdued.” 
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radiance of Eternity ;’’* in wild roses the 

abandon and the beauty of the passionate loves 

of youth,+ and in the ‘‘ ivy serpentine With 

its dark buds and leaves wandering astray,” 

intrigue and adventure.t Like a vision | 
within a vision,I saw the Dawn of the Coming | 
Day in streaks of gold so dazzling that, seen | 
against these glimpses of reality, even the) 
azure flowers of hope looked black.|| But in | 
the light of common day no such flowers can | 

be seen at all.§ 


Stanza iv. (Maturity). 


And nearer to the river’s trembling edge 
There grew broad flag-flowers, purple prankt | 
with white, 
And starry river-buds among the sedge, 
And floating water-lilies, broad and bright, 
Which lit the oak that overhung the hedge 
With — beams of their own watery | 


And BB on and reeds of such deep green 
As soothed the dazzled eye with sober sheen 
With advancing years I realised ever more | 
and more that my life was one with ‘‘ thought | 
and its eternity ’’ ; resembling the flag-flowers 
which bordered the Stream, and wherein the 
solemn purple of evening was blended with 
the whiteness of illumination. At length, as | 
the starry river-buds and the “bright: lilies 


* Adonais,’ 463. 

‘ * Love’s brightest roses.” 
ix. 177. 

t (a) See ante Note ¢, p. 167. (b) “ Passion 
went through tangled glens.” “Queen Mab,’ | 
ix. 50-51. (c) As ivy is sacred to Dionysus, | 

‘roses and ivy”? may symbolize the associa- | 
tion of love and wine | 


‘Queen Mab,’ 


|| Shelley’s usual symbol for hope _ is 
“azure” (sky-blue). In ‘ Marianne’s Dream’ | 
he uses also the conventional symbol, the 


anchor, and tells how, in the blue sky, the 
anchor looked black as seen against the “‘ hues | 
of sunrise,” i.e. the dawn, streaked with gold, | 
of the glorious reality, the coming Heaven on | 
earth, “the substance of things hoped for.” | 
Fully to substantiate this would involve giving | 
the complete analysis of ‘ Marianne’s Dream,’ | 
but it may be said here that its interpretation | 
is to be found in ‘Queen Mab,’ sections viii. 
and ix., and that the key to the whole is given | 
in the lines :— 

O happy Earth, reality of Heaven! 

Genius has seen thee in her passionate | 

dreams. 

(Q. Mab,’ ix. 11:12), | 
where the “ reality of Heaven ” corresponds to} 
“the golden sun” of the ‘ Dream.’ 

§ “ Fairer than any wakened eyes behold ” 
is also an echo of ‘ Marianne’s Dream ’ (last | 
two lines, quoted ante p. 165); cf.— 


« 


And things are lost in the glare of day 
Which I can make the sleeping see (i. 


4-5). | 


have their whole being in the water, I became 
altogether immersed in meditation;* like 
them I opened myself to the light of heaven, 
and like them I transmitted this pure light 
to the strong, the dominant ones of earth ; for 
‘* the powerful goodness want.’’ + And in 
the tenuity of age,{ when the sight was dazzled 
with much gazing on the Eternal, I could 
still soothe it with the most restful aspects 
| of the temporal. 


Stanza v. (‘‘ The pure spirit shall flow 
Back to the burning fountain whence 
it came.’’—‘ Adonais,’ 338). 


Methought that of these visionary flowers 

I made a nosegay, bound in such a way 
That the same hues, which in their natural 

bowers 

Were mingled or opposed, the like array 
Kept these imprison’d children of the Hours 

Within my hand,—and then, elate and gay, 
I hasten’d to the spot whence I had come 
Uhat I might there present it—O! to whom? 


All these experiences I gathered together | 
and religiously kept them in harmony with 
the design of the Power that had made them, 
the Master of the Hours,§ whose children 
they were; and on the completion of my task 


| I hastened back, elate and gay, to the Source 
| of my life, there to present its harvest**—to 


whom but to the unknown Power+?+ that had 
sent me forth? 


If i Ghallag had ny set — to 


* Compare ‘The Witch of Atlas’ (Stanza 
XXVili) :-— 

This lady never slept, but lay in trance 

All night within the fountain—as in sleep, 

+ ‘Prometheus Unbound,’ i. 626. is 

t The repeated ee sounds seem intended to 
indicate thinness and slowness. 

|| In writing of “ life,” Shelley says :—‘‘ The 
store of all events is aggregated there.” — 
‘ Daemon of the World,’ 544-5, 

§ In ‘Prometheus Unbound’ Demogorgon 
acts as Master of the Hours. And Demogorgon 

Fate, “a mighty darkness filling the seat of 
power ” (Act II. Se. iv. 2). In other words he 
is ‘“‘ the Power unknown.” 

** How this idea has widened and deepened 


| since it first found utterance in ‘Queen Mab’ 


(ix. 50-54) !— 
Reason was free; and wild though Passion 
went 
Through tangled glens and wood-embosomed 
meads, 
Gathering a garland of the strangest flowers, 
Yet like the bee returning to her queen, 
She bound the fairest on her sister’s brow... 
++ Oh for an original MS. that should clinch 
this with a capital W for the last word! 
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counteract the depressing effect of ‘ Sufficient 
unto the Day,’ could he have written more to 
the purpose? But where is the ‘‘ vague 
unsatisfied sexual emotion ’’ of Mr. Barne- 
field? Where is the saturation with love- 
interest which Edward Carpenter finds in all 
Shelley’s poems? Indeed, who at a first 
glance would believe that there is here so 
little of sex and so much of philosophy ; that 
we have in these forty lines the heroism that 
gaily faces all the winds that blow, passing, 
through human weakness, admitted frankly 
and without remorse, to the attainment of 
creative meditation and enduring peace ? 

It is often asked: If Shelley had lived to 
old age how would he have developed? Have 
we not in this poem his own answer to the 
question ? 

But this answer must be viewed in conjunc- 
tion with two earlier utterances. As a boy 
Shelley had dedicated himself to wisdom, jus- 
tice, freedom, gentleness. (‘ Revolt of Islam, 
dedication,’ st. iv). At the age of twenty- 


| 
| 





four he confirmed and renewed this self-dedi- | 


cation. 
vi, vii). 
he shows that by Intellectual Beauty he means | 
the ordered beauty of the Creative Mind as 
symbolised by the flowers ‘‘ in their natural 
bowers ;’? and he declares once more that the 


(‘Hymn to Intellectual Beauty,’ v, 


And now at the age of twenty-eight | 


whole task of his life is to show forth in it | 


this same order and beauty, 


the likeness of | 


the Power that had given him life, (in Scrip- | 


ture phrase, ‘‘ to do the will of the Father ’’). 

I believe he meant what he said, and that 
if his life had been prolonged it would still 
have been devoted gently and resolutely to the 
perfecting of his ‘‘ nosegay.’’ And the flowers 
most dearly prized therein would evermore 
have been those ‘‘ streaked with gold’’ and 
the ‘‘ floating water-lilies.’’ 

But ‘ The Question ’ was a progression from 
the lowliest to the loftiest; from the flowers, 
through their design, to the Designer. Here 
it touched the Infinite and—left it: ‘‘ kissed 
it and then fled.’”” Had Shelley lived, the 
progression would have continued to the end; 
but never in words would he have carried his 
approach to the Infinite beyond that 
question: ‘‘To Whom?’ For he held that 
“the secrets of the connection between God 
and the world . . . were not to be explained 
or even to be conceived ’’; and that ‘‘ where 
indefiniteness ends idolatry and anthropo- 
morphism begin.’’* 

ARNOLD EILoaRrt. 


aaa on Ch ristianity.’ 





BERKELEY HUNTING PAPERS, 


1559-1613. 
(See ante pp. 21, 40, 57, 76, 93, 113, 
3 3 


1611. ; 
May 24. In reward to the rainger of Ly- 
feild fforest for a buck there 12/- 


June 20. To Mr, Tho Lygon* for my L° 
charges from Callowdon to Berkeley p- 
bill ey ee 


To the Steward for the on at 
Berkeley 10.0.0 
To my L° purse to play there 13.10. 0 
To James the blind harper - 2 


To Morrice Mallet’s man to carry a buck 
to the judges 

In reward to the musitions at Gloster 3/4 
To Mr. Dennys man that brought my 
Lord a Cast of merlins 3/8 


August 28. Payed by Thomas Lygon as 
by divers sevll bills appeareth for my 
Lords charges from Berkeley to Callow- 
don 8.11.2 


| October 17. For a hawking bagg — a 
glove for Anthony Mallett -o 


1612. Termino Trinitatus x Jacobi. 
Itm for 2 falcons hoods 2 leases 2 paire 
of fawlkons gesses a _ paire of lureing 
bells a paire of flying bells 2. spar- 
hawks hoods 1 paire of gesses a hawking 
glove a hawking purse a pair of creans 
a paire of Canvass baggs 18 imping 
needlest with a box to put those things in, 
and a lure with green silk strings 17/10 

[This entry occurs in an account for 

Jaw causes. | 

June 23, Given in reward at S* Thos. 
Lees when my L° hunted in ffletcham- 
steed pket 15 /- 
To Mr. Candish Musitions * 6 








* Lygon, steward of Messiah: signs an 
acquittance dated Dec. 15 1613 for a legacy 
left him by Lord Berkeley. He is described as 
“his servant in household in the place or 
roome of a gentleman.” Several Lygons are 
mentioned holding similar offices, one of them, 
Harrie Lygon, was keeper of Berkeley Castle 
about this time. 

+ Imping needle=a thin piece of metal used 
as a dowel to join a hawk’s broken wing 
feather. “Imp out our Soares country’s 
broken wing.”—‘ Richard IT,’ 

¢ Fletchampstead park was sah of the 
manor of Stoneley in Warwickshire the seat of 
the Lees. 
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July 20. Paid to Jo iain for his sie 


August. 


October 18. Given to Rawlins an archer 


don with a doe 16/- 
1613. 
Aprill. To the Cator upon his bill for pid- 


park 5/- 
Termino Michis Anno X° 
Jacobi Regis. 
July 4. Imprest to Thomas Lygon 


Aug. 13. 


Sept. 10. 


lops coppyhold tenant in Bevington . . 


with incredible impudency foreswore the fact 
. But the plts death and Huntleys also not 
long after happening took off the punishment 
which otherwise had been inflicted on so un- 
gratious a man.” (Smyth). 





to bring my L® his naggs out of Gloster- 
shire 2 ks 0 


Given in reward to St Tho Lee 
13/4 


3/4 
To Anthony Conand his charge to Lon- 


his cooke for baking ye red deere 


gions and shott for the faulkner 7/1 
In reward to Richard Young for climb- 
ing a hearonshaws nest 1/- 
Charges in executing a sute against John 
Huntley* for killing 2 deere in Whitliff 


for my L®° charge into Gloucestershire 


ee Ee 3 
Paid for my L° charge from Callowden to 
Berkeley 10.9.6 


Paid to John Sparks and the 
groomes for their charges from Berkeley 
to Callowden with horses 2.19.8 
Itm to the harper in reward 1. 
Itm given in reward to John ffrancombe 
Sir Thos Throckmortons Keep 10/- 
Given in reward to Humber Sir Henry 
Pooles Keeper [of Saperton] £0/- and to 
the huntsmen 2/- S re | 
Itm given for stuff to make Maurice 
Mallets son a Coate 2 a0 
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Itm paid upon a bill for my Lord his 
charges to Cirencester and home againe | 
4.4. 8 | 
Itm for a graye nag bought by | 
John Sparks at Panckridge faire 8.0. 0 
For one Sorrel nag bought there 8.0.0 
Paid to Anthony Conand upon his bill to 
beare his charges out of Glouc*t with the 


hounds P26). =O 
Paid to Nicholas Marsh for carry- 
ing two staggs to Bathe unto ye 


Gases wad oonr Darbie and My Ladie 


. “A man of wit but void oa honesty, his 
. who 
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Hatton and for other paar 1. Bag 


Oct. 1. Paid more to Nicholas Marsh 
upon his bill for bringing 7 horses from 
Callowdon to Berkeley . 19, 


Law Causes XI° Regis Jacobi, 


Received by Mr. Stoughton from Sir 
George Gunter to buy a hawke due by Sir 
George Gunters promise for having 
libertie to hawke and hunt at Bosham 
[Sussex] in the lands of the said Lord 
o. 10° 


For three blowing hornes with green 
taffita sarcenet baudrigges with green 
silke stringed and wrought buttons and 
silver flues bought by direction from my 
Lord 1.6.0 


Paid to My Lord the 5th of July for the 
price of a goshawke sent to My Lord by 
Sir George Gunter for his having libertie 
to hawke and hunt in the manor of 
Bosham 


Acquittance for wages and a legacy 
signed by Anthony Conand, Henry 
Lord Berkeley’s huntsman : 


XV*to die Decembris 1613 Anno XI° Jacobi, 
6.13.4 
Received the daie and yeare aboue written 
by me Anthony Conannt yeoman of Sir 
Willm Cooke and St Thomas Estcourt 
Knights executors of the last will and 
testeament of the right hble Henry L 
Berkeley the Some of three pounds sixe 
Shillings and eightpence of lawful English 
money for one yeare and a quarters wages 
dewe unto me from the Said Lord Berkeley 
And Also the like some of three pounds sixe 
Shillings and eightpence given and 
bequeathed by the said L° Berkeley in his 
last will and testament unto mee being his 
servant in household in the place or roome 
of a YEOMAN at the time of his decease, 
whereof and of all other Somes of money 
and demands I doo release and discharge 
the said executors by theis presents. In 
witness whereof I have hereto put my hand 
and seale the daie and yeare above 
written. 
Sealed and delivered 
in the presence of us 
John Smyth 
Edward Cooper 
Thomas Lygon 
Ambrose Cowp[er]. 


(To be continued). 


Anthony Conand 
ae 


G. O’F. 
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; : 
Readers’ Queries. 

EGIMENTS: DUKE OF WELLING- 
TON’S, PRINCE OF WALES’S.—Can 
any one suggest or tell me where I may easily 
find any stories or facts of outstanding 
persons (officers or men), or 
literary references, relating to the Duke of 
Wellington’s and the Prince of Wales’s 
Regiments, such as those connected with Sir 
John Moore, the Roses of Minden, the 
Burmese Bell, etc., relating to the King’s 
Own Yorkshire Light Infantry, that might be 

referred to in a popular pamphlet ? 


GEORGE AUSTEN. 
Chancellor of York. 


IR GEORGE CARR OF DUBLIN.—He 
was born in 1602, the only surviving son 

of William Carr of Ecclesfield, and of Dar- 
ton, in the West Riding, yeoman. He 





became Clerk of the Hanaper and Secretary | 
He | 


of State in Ireland, and was knighted. 
has not found a place in the ‘D. N. B.’ He 


was probably in the service of Sir Thomas | 


Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, when that 
nobleman was governing Ireland. 
be much obliged if any of your readers could 
tell me when he became Secretary, and on 
what occasion he was knighted. Did he 
accompany Sir Thomas Wentworth to Ireland 
in 1633 on his appointment as Lord Deputy ? 


Or was he living in Ireland before that date ? 


He is said to have been Joint Clerk of the | 
Council of Munster 1620-1663, but this date | 


does not seem quite accurate, as he was buried 
in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, 3 Aug., 
1662. Is there a monumental inscription in 
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incidents, or | 


I should | 
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Portland on an embassy to Paris, where he 
_ stayed six months; in 1707 he was appointed 
second physician to Queen Anne. Lister died 
| at Epsom 2 Feb, 1712, and was buried in 
Clapham Church. 
S. Woop. 
‘QT. HUGUES DENOUNCING THE 
SHEPHERD OF CORMAYEUR.’—In 
| Sir John Soane’s Museum, 13, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, W.C.2, on the ground floor in the 
““ New Students’ Study,’’ is a large water- 
colour by J. M. W. Turner, R.A., ‘ Valley 
| of Aosta: ‘‘ St. Hughes denouncing the Shep- 
herd of Cormayer’’.’ 1803 (the Academy 
year). An old catalogue says ‘‘ Chamonix.” 
After examining innumerable guide-books, 
| I cannot find that any saint of that or similar 
name visited this place or the Valley. Saints 
Didier, Remy, Bernard of Menthon, Anselm, 
and Francis of Sales were connected with the 
neighbourhood, but I cannot find anything 
connecting them with the now unknown crime. 
Possibly the picture is described in the 
| Turner volume of Ruskin, but only from an 
artistic point of view. Any clue might inter- 
est your readers as it would myself. 
Cuartes G. Sruart-MENTETH. 


ORACE MANN ON THE PRETENDER. 
—A fresh reading of ‘ The King Over the 
Water,’ by Miss Shield and Andrew Lang, 
has this reference, p. 454: ‘‘ Writing in 1753, 
Horace Mann our representative at Genoa 
says that the Pretender is in Ireland.’? Can 

any reader throw light on this? 

F. E. L. 


OUNT COFFEE HOUSE.—What is the 
meaning of this word? Lord Glenbervie 


the cathedral? Does a portrait of him exist? | (Journals ii. 160) wrote 3 July, 1815, from 
S.O. Appy. | Geneva, that Lord Byron was there, but cut 





| by ¢ i avellers. ‘‘ They tell 
ARTIN LISTER: PORTRAIT WANTED. | bY all the English travellers a 
—I am anxious to learn whether a por- 


trait exists of Martin Lister, zoologist and | 


physician, who lived from 1638 to 1712. He 
was born at Radclive, Bucks, and was the son 
of Sir Martin Lister and the nephew of Sir 
Matthew Lister. He was made a Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, by royal man- 
date in 1660, and proceeded M.A. in 1662; 
elected F.R.S. in 1670/1, and settled at York 
where he practised medicine until 1683. The 
following year he came to London and was 
created M.D. by the University of Oxford at 
the recommendation of the chancellor ; he also 
became a Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians and later was chosen Censor. As 
medica] adviser he accompanied the Earl of 





: ae 
| strange adventures of his at Dejean’s Inn. 


He is now living at a Villa in the Savoy 
side of the lake with that woman, who it 
seems proves to be a Mrs. Shelley, wife to the 
man who keeps the Mount Coffee house.” 
Byron uses the word later in ‘ Don Juan.’ 
(I. exliv): 
And Lord Mount Coffeehouse, the Irish peer, 
Who killed himself for love (with wine) last 


year. 
A. Francts STEvANT. 


(CHRISTIAN FAMILY.—On July 3, 

1875, a picture of Lady Gordon and her 
son by Reynolds was sold at Christie’s for 
£354 to the late Mr. Bischoffsheim (and was 
sold at the latter’s sale on May 7, 1926, for 
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£1,155 to Gooden and Fox). It had belonged 
to a Mr. Christian, in whose family it had 
been since his birth, Who was this Mr. 
Christian ? 

J. M. Buttocu. 


(APTAIN LINDEGREN.—“ C. Lindegren, 


formerly captain in the East India Com- | 


pany’s service at Chelsea, on Feb, 24, 1848, 
aged 63’”’ (Gentleman’s Magazine, 1xxxviii, 


pt. i. 469). 


Anna Christiana Lindegren, West Tilbury, 
to whom the Rev. Sir Adam Gordon left a 
legacy (Will proved Nov. 24, 1817). 
Miss Lindegren connected with the family of 
Christian ? 

J. M. Buttrocu. 


ANTHONY MARKS IN THE 
WAR.—In the Calendar of 
for advance of money, 1642-1656, Part. iii, 
p. 1415, is the following entiy: 

28 Novr 1651, (Antonius) Marks Walsall co. 


Stafford. 

That Marks late clerk to Sir Walter 
Wriothesley and now to Captain Stone of | 
Walsall in 1643 exercised his skill in the | 
King’s defence, and wrote a commission for | 
Wriothesley to nominate officers and_ raise | 


men in Seisdon Hundred and exercise them. 


Is anything known of Anthony Marks and 
whether he was fined.? Is there record of 
any proceedings against him ? 

ArtHur W. Marks. 


FOLK-LORE : WALKING UNDER A 
LADDER.—Would any reader enlighten 


me as to what is the reason for the super- | 
stition that it is unlucky to pass under a/§ 


ladder. 


Jas. DuNsMORE. 


HE WINDOW-TAX. 


— I shall be much 


obliged if any reader will be so good as to | 
the | 


give information in any way about 
following questions: 


1. Between what dates was the window- | 


tax levied and paid? 

2. Was it not a tax 
pane? 

3. Were not the panes which were obscured 
by flaw owing to their being of the glass 
poured from the container of liquid glass 
exempt from tax ? 


upon each 


SUBSCRIBER. 


[The window-tax was first levied in 1697 by an 
Act of 1695 (6 Will. IT{, c. 38) and repealed in 
1851, though certain of its provisions were con- 
tinued till 1872.] 
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What is known of his career and | 
family? I think he was related to a Miss | 


Was | 


CIVIL | 
Committee | 


window | 
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| HE MONASTERY OF IONA. — The 

foundation of the monastery of Iona is 
| generally attributed to Saint Columba, who 


| landed there in the year 563 or 565. But it 


| would appear from a passage in ‘ The His- 
tory of Scotland,’ by George Buchanan, an 
| eminent writer of the sixteenth century, that 
there was a monastery there some two cen- 
turies before Columba’s time. Buchanan 
states that after the defeat of the Scots by 
the Roman general Maximus (in 382), the 
| priests and monks were severely treated by 
| the Picts (though the latter then professed 
| the Christian religion), and were chased into 
all the surrounding regions. 

In the course of their dispersion several of 
them happened to land upon the island of 
Iona, one of the Abude [as Buchanan called 
the Hebrides], and, being there collected into 
a monastery, transmitted to posterity the great 
fame of their sanctity and erudition. 

Buchanan was a very careful writer, and 
we may be sure that he had good authority 
for this statement, which puts back the his- 
| tory of monasticism in Scotland to a very 
| early period. Can his authority be traced? 
It may be noted that the Scottish historian 
does not say whether the monastery was 
actually established by the above-mentioned 
fugitive priests and monks, or whether it was 
| already in existence at the time of their 

arrival. In any case, it will be interesting 

if this early foundation can be clearly estab- 
| lished. In the ‘ Encyclopedia of Religion 
| and Ethics,’ ed. Hastings, viii, 1913, p. 791, 
we are told that monasticism was introduced 
into Britain by St. Germanus, Bishop of 
Auxerre, who came in 430 (should be 429). 
He came from the Pope at Rome; but this 
old Iona monastery belonged to the ancient 
British Church, and, as was the case with 
| Columba, must have been introduced from 
Ireland. It owed no allegiance to Rome. 
Frepx. A. Epwarps. 
34, Old Park Avenue, 
Nightingale Lane, S.W. 
UNIUS: COPY PRESENTED BY SIR 
PHILIP TO LADY FRANCIS.—At 7 $. 
xi. 104, P. J. Crooxe communicated the 
inscription which Lady Francis wrote in the 
‘‘ Junius ’’ presented to her by Sir Philip 
| Francis. This was said to be a copy of an 
edition published in 1806; and at 9S. ii. 155, 
A. H. asked which of the two editions of that 
year it belonged to. I cannot trace any 
answer to this enquiry, and should be glad 
| of informaton as to the book and its present 
| whereabouts, 


F. W. Reap. 
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OHN FAIRFAX. — John Fairfax was an : 
J officer in the Hon. East India Company’s Replies. 
service—a Cadet of 1767. He was, therefore, | - 


ee | COLONEL ELIZEUS BURGES 








The dates of his commissions are :—Ensign, | 
2% July, 1767; Lieutenant, 25 April, 1769; | (clv. 82). 


Captain, 9 May, 1777; Major, 27 July, 1781. | ee i ee 
He served in the 1st Rohilla War, in the | cy ee ae cicuer (an i toy” 
6th se a ee Hi briny bs = | and in 1913 the present writer referred (11 S. 
with fag neti “ee 1784 , viii, 366) to the paper mentioned below. Col. 
eo —. fax family did | Burges had a somewhat interesting career, 
To what branch of the F = _— y @1@'| and a little over two centuries ago he greatly 
he belong? Information is asked for. stirred the political dovecotes of Massachu- 
J. H. Lestie. | setts. The name of course occurs under 
: ; Lieut.-Colonel. various forms, but that given in this heading 
Hon. Editor of the Journal of The Society | ji, perhaps the best, though occasionally he 

of Army Historical Research. was called ‘Elisha’? Burges 

EFERENCES WANTED. — 1. Achon and On M arch 13, 1693, Burges was com- 
Matas. In Stanley Weyman’s “Gentleman issioned ‘‘ to be brigadier and eldest lieuten- 
of France,’ Chapter xxxii, occurs the sentence: ant of the second troop of horse guards, 


“Do you want him to serve you as Achon : 2 
served Matas.” Who were Achon and Matas? Whereof the Duke of Ormond is captain and 


The query has already appeared in your colonel.’’ but was out of the regiment before 
valuable periodical, at 8 S. vi. 367 (Nov. 10, 1694; on May 15, 1705, he was made 
1894), but as far as I can trace, there was no| ‘“< adj utant general under the earl of Peter- 
reply to the question. — 2 borough ’’; in 1708 Lord Tunbridge’s Regi- 

‘Chief Librarian. ment of Dragoons embarked for Spain, and on 

Borough of Lambeth Public Libraries. Sept. 8, 1711, Burges was commissioned 

Lieutenant-Colonel. While in Spain he also 

2. Pa and Pec ode 7 — —— served under General (later Earl) Stanhope, 

tion.’—Charles Dickens wrote, I think, that he Who soon after becoming second Secretary of 


had read Carlyle’s ‘French Revolution, a : 
great number of times. Can any lover of State late in 1714, offered Burges the 
Dickens inform me where the passage is to be governorship of Massachusetts and New 


found, and the exact words? * Hampshire. At that time, then, Burges had 

de Siihaaas Minial Frevx. C. WaITe. had a successful career in the army extend- 

12, id mean eae N.we ing over nearly a quarter of a century. On 
piesa fabs aaa ian | Feb. 15, 1715, Countess Cowper wrote : 


OURCES WANTED.—1. What is the source [ came mightly ill to Court, and the Duchess 
of the following allusion to Robin Hood: | of Shrewsbury had so much Humanity as to 
“Calling as he used to call, faint and far; wait out my Week for me. As I was going 
away, : through the Rooms, I met Baron Bernsdorff 

In Sherwood, in Sherwood, about the break [German Minister of George I]. I told him 
of day.” ; that my Lord [first. Earl bd. sa had ordered 

H. D. B. me to speak to him to hinder Mr. Burgess 

I should be grateful to any reader who would | ae ee ee oo, 
supply the source of all or any of the following | tried for the Murder of two Men, and im an 


quotations :— common a Swearer that the Peopl 
jaca ar J ¢ Ss ple, who are 
(2) “ He’s knight of the shire, and repre-| yigid Puritans, and left the Kingdom before 
sents them all. ; the Civil Wars, to enjoy their own Way of 
(3) “ An ordinary of fine discourse.” Worship, would look at his being sent over 


(4) “ The butt and the wit, the jester and the | as a Judgment upon them. 
jest.” If these charges were true, the people of 


(5) “ As if heaven and earth were coming | Massachusetts, when they became acquainted 
together ”’; (referring to a Spaniard who is! with the facts, would certainly have regarded 
said to have “ torn a portion of his attire ” in the appointment of Burges in the light 
this manner), PLC indicated by Countess Cowper. Burges may 
*“ ~* —| or may not have been immoral and a “ com- 

UTHOR WANTED.—Who wrote the follow-| mon swearer”; but that at least the charge 

. ing?—“ Amore amoris Tui mundo moriar | in regard to the murders was substantially 
qui amore amoris mei dignatus es in Cruce | i 5° ; : 
meri” rue can be proved. On April 14, 1696, 
W.H. w. _ Luttrell recorded that two days before, “‘a 
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duel was fought in Leicester fields between 
Myr. Fane, son to sir Henry, and capt. Bur- 
gesse ; the former was wounded in the breast, 
and since dead ’’; on May 19 following wrote 
that *‘ Capt. Burgesse, convicted last sessions 
of manslaughter for killing Mr. Fane, is com- 
mitted to the Gatehouse for killing Mr. 
Horden, of the Playhouse, last night in 
Covent Garden’’; on May 26 stated that 
Burges ‘‘has made his escape out of the 
Gatehouse ’’; and on Nov. 30, 1697, recorded 
that Burges ‘‘has obtained his majesties 
pardon.’’ This affair was long remembered, 
for in 1739 Colley Cibber wrote : 

I cannot here forget a Misfortune that befel 
our Society about this time, by the loss of a 
young Actor, Hildebrand Horden, who was 
killed at the Bar of the Rose-Tavern, in a 
frivolous, rash, accidental Quarrel; for which 
a late Resident at Venice, Colonel Burgess, 
and several other Persons of Distinction, took 
their Tryals, and were acquitted. 

It was in May, 1719, that Burges was 
appointed English Resident at Venice, his 
first term ending on or before Oct. 24, 1721. 
No trace of him has been found between the 
years 1722 and 1727; but in October, 1727, 
he was again appointed Resident at Venice, 
this time retaining his post until his death 
at Venice on Nov. 3/14, 1736. In 
(dated Aug. 15, proved Nov. 24, 1736) Burges 
bequeathed 

to Mrs. Victoria Hernandez, a Spanish gentle- 
woman, who is now in the house with me 15000 
French _ livres. To my valet de chambre, 
Henry Longmore, who has lived with me I 
think twenty years 1400. To my secretary, 
Mr, Vincent Martinelli 60 Venetian Sequins. 
To all my other servants a year’s wages or a 
month’s board wages. I desire to be buried 
hg with the rest of my country men at 
sido. 

The consternation created in Massachusetts 
by Burges’s appointment in January, 1715, 
was great, and correspondingly great was the 
relief on hearing that Burges had sold his 
commission to Col. Samuel Shute for £1,000, 
advanced by Jeremiah Dummer, the agent of 
Massachusetts in London. ‘‘ New England 
does not know,’’ wrote Dummer on May 9, 
1716, ‘‘ the unspeakable happyness they will 
Have by this Change, nor shall they ever 
know it from me, because if a certain Gentle- 
man here does cut my throat (as he threatens) 
He shall have no pretence for it. 
I could tell you such things, which though the 
danger be over, yet etiam nunc meminisse 
horret animus.’’ Burges’s threat to 


Dummer’s throat and Dummer’s vow of 


eternal silence give a melodramatic air to the | 
episode; but the details, which will be found 
in the Publications of the Colonial Society of 


cut | 1 : : $ 
| evidences. whereot one Piece, bearing date 10th 


Massachusetts, 1913, xiv. 360-372, will prob- 
ably not be of interest to English readers, 
(For the data here given, see Calendar of 
State Papers, Domestic, 1693, p. 63; © 
Dalton, ‘English Army Lists and Com. 
missions,’ 1661-1714, iii. 291, vi. 228; N, 
Luttrell, ‘ Brief Relation,’ iv. 44, 61, 63, 68, 
126, 312, v. 550; Diary of Mary Countess 
Cowper, p. 47; C. Cibber, ‘ Apology’ (ed, 
Lowe), i. 302; H. F. Brown, ‘ Studies in the 
History of Venice,’ i. 529; Calendar of 
Treasury Papers, 1720-1728, pp. 113, 189; 
Calendar of ‘lreasury Books and Papers, 1729. 
1738; P.C.C., Derby, 235; Two L’roceedings 

Massachusetts Historical Society, iv. 193. 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S.A. 

IR NICHOLAS MALBY (clv. 44).—Your 
correspondent who is interested in the 
Maltby or Malby families will find, if she 
has not done so, that the earlier part ¢f 
‘ Churchyards Choise, A general rehearsal of 


| warres, etc.’—written by Thomas Churchyard 


(1579), centres round the military adventures 


| of two brothers, John and Nicholas Malbie. 


his will | 


G. C. Moore SMIru. 


ALEBISSE AND BECKWITH ARMS 
(clv. 136).—The following account of the 


| proceedings which were taken by Hamond 
| Beckwith to uphold his right to bear a certain 


coat-of-arms was sent to me by a correspond- 
ent five years ago. He had copied it, so I 
understand, out of a MS. book then in the 
possession of John Beckwith and his daughter 
Dorothy Bruce Beckwith of Keighley, This 
MS. book was written by Thomas Beckwith, 
F.S.A., London, in 1780: 

Be It Known unto all nobles where this 
present Writing shall come, be seen, or heard. 
Whereas Hamond Beckwith Esq., son and heir 


| of Nicholas Beckwith was warned by the Earl! 


Marshall of England by process dated from 
aforesaid Earl Marshall’s Manor of Castle 
Rising in the County of Norfolk, the 18th day 
of January 1339, that the said Hamond shall 
take upon him a Coat of Arms which was 
iscendent [sic] to John Lord Malby, for which 
better proof, by Virtue of this Process we 
charge you that you will appear at the Manor 
House of Seymour before us, and bring with 
you all such Evidences and Records of Armes, 
that we may Allow, Grant and set our Hands 


.- | to your Rest and Posterity forever; and also 
Otherwise | ;).? : 


that your appearing be on the 14th day of 
October and in the year expressed 

And the said Orator did appear at the a 
pointed time, and did bring with him all full 


Henry III 1226 from one Hercules Malby alias 
Malbedge the third son of Sir Simon Malby 


| Knt. which married the Lady Dame Beckwit 


Bruce, one of the daughters of Sir William 
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Bruce Knt. late of 
certain lands in Pickering. 

That the said Hercules Malby should change 
his name, or else the Coat, and his_ posterity 
for ever; so he changed his name to Beckwith, 
and did hold his Coat. Whereof I, the said 
Barl Marshall, Peter Mauley and Lord Belqua, 
Lord Chamberlain to King Edward the 3rd 
and Henry Lord Percy, Sir Robert Boynton 
Knt. and Sir William Atton Knt., did see and 
allow of it as due Coat Armour to him lineally 
descended. 

Whereof we have set our Hands and Seals 
to the aforesaid ‘lest, the day and year above 
written in the presence of Many. 

Was it after the above trial, which con- 
frmed the arms, Argent a chevron between 
three hinds’ heads erased gules, that the mem- 
bers of the elder branch of the Malebysse 
family adopted the arms, Argent a chevron 
between three foxes’ heads erased gules ? 

It should be noted that from the above 
proceedings Hercules Malby or Malebisse is 
described as the third son of Sir Simon 
Malby. but the pedigree of the Beckwiths 
gives him as the elder son of Hercules or 
Nicholas Malbyss 3rd son of Sir Simon, who 
married a daughter of Sir John Ferris of 
Tamworth Castle. The brother of Sir Her- 
cules, of the trial, Sir John Malbisse, of 
Stanton, Knt., married Isabell daughter of 
Sir William Eure or Evers, of Witton Castle. 


H. Askew. 
NGLISH OFFICERS IN THE 


AUSTRIAN SERVICE (cliv. passim; 
dv. 13, 67).—In a list of Yorkshire M.P.’s, 
contributed to Yorkshire Notes and Queries, 
(October, 1887, John Bell, Esq., of Thirsk, is 
stated to have had a daughter Jane who 
married as her second husband Major 
Charles Darley Sanders, of the Austrian ser- 
vice, who died January, 1883, aged 83. No' 
further details of this officer are given. 

H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


‘POEMS FOR YOUNG LADIES’: ‘JOHN 
GILPIN’S RACE’ (clv. 129).—I have | 
avery early folio broadside, with an _ oval 
copper-plate view at the head, 74 in. by 94in., 
showing Gilpin careering by the Bell at 
Edmonton, but going towards London. At 
the foot of the engraving is the inscription : 
“Published March 25th, 1785, by J. Wallis, 
Ludgate Street, London.’’ It is entitled 
“Johnny Gilpin of Cheapside, Going Farther 
Than He Intended; A Droll Story read by 
Mr. Henderson at Freemason’s-Hall.’’ Then 
follow the whole of the sixty-three verses, | 
which are set out in five columns. 
‘John Gilpin’s Ride’ must have been very | 
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' Strathfieldsay, 


| similar 
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; | 
Uglebarnby, and owner of | popular for, in addition to numerous other 


illustrations which I have, some of them very 
crudely coloured, is one, perhaps one of the 
latest examples, a broadside, not dated, but 
about 1860-70, with a woodcut illustration of 
the Bell of this period, but with no John 
Gilpin, the verses being set out in four 
columns. The imprint is: ‘‘ Smith, Printer, 
32 Bartholomew Close, City, E.C.,’’ and it is 
entitled ‘ Johnny Gilpin’s Ride To Ware.’ 
The verses in this specimen are signed 
‘“Cowper,’’ but no author’s name is given in 
Wallis’s issue. 
E. E. Newton. 
Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 


RMS ‘‘ BELONGING ”’ TO LANDS (clv. 

118).—In 1404, William MHaywode, of 
Esq., conveyed to John 
Fromond, the manor of Haywode, together 
with a coat-of-arms, ‘“‘ which arms appertain 
to the lands and tenements aforesaid and 
which I have used . . . by reason of the right 
to the lands and tenements aforesaid.’’ The 
deed is printed in Jour. Brit. Arch. Assoc., 
1891, p. 323. by W. de Gray Birch, with notes. 


R. S. B. 
DE VERE FAMILY (cliv. 189, 249, 286).— 
may have been answered. 


I have only just seen this query, and it 

All the De Vere 
portraits, with those of Lord Vere’s Captains, 
appear to have passed into the Townshend 
collection, and were at Raynham Hall, Nor- 
folk, until the sale at Christie’s, March 5-7, 
1904. 

W. Roserts. 


DWARD BABER (cliv. 68, 120, 191, 266). 
—Edward Baber was the direct descend- 
ant, through nine generations, from John 
Baber of Chewstoke, Somerset, who died in 
1527 (Somerset Wills, vi. 103): I have no 
record of any earlier pedigree. Most of the 
names that Mr. Hucu Beaver extracted 
from the Register of St. Pancras, Soper Lane, 


| appear in Edward Baber’s pedigree. 


JOHN Baber. 
ODERN LATIN (cl. 368; clv. 119).—The 


query of RuepecyntAn at the first refer- 
ence, and repeated (mutatis mutandis) at the 
second, will be found partly answered by 
myself at 12 S. vi. 202 (May 15, 1920). I 
need only add that the Nuntius Latinus 
never went beyond its fourth Fasciculus (Kal. 
Apr. Mpccexert); and I fear that Dr. 
Stander’s illustrated Post Prandium, or 
‘ Pleasantries in Colloquial Latin,’ shared a 
untimely fate. Both supplied 
instances of the modern equivalents your 
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correspondent seeks. David Nutt, 270, 
Strand, was the publisher of both periodicals, 
Whether the Alaudz (another gossipy Latin 
journal), printed in Rome by 
Loescher & Co., is still in existence, I am 


unable to affirm or deny, but the Editor sent | 


me two numbers (1891-2) per the Editors of 
Nuntius Latinus. 
J. B. McGovern. 


HE USE OF LEMON WITH FISH (clv. 
100). — In my late father’s household, 
certainly eighty years ago, and in the house- 
holds of his ancestors, lemon—thin slices— 


was always placed round the edges of a dish | 
when | 


of roast veal, and in same manner 
minced-veal was served. This may have orig- 
inated in country places, where the yeoman 


farmer, if he killed a calf, had to consume the | 


may have 
flavour. 


meat in his house; and lemon 
helped to take away any “high” 
Beef and mutton would, if 


more easily disposed of to neighbours. 
Lemon is always used with wild duck, and 
other similar birds. These may have been 
thought to have a fishy flavour. 
Sea fish would be cured, or salted, by the 
‘* stockfishmonger’’; and _ fresh-water fish 
would certainly be eaten when fresh. 


I cannot lay my hands on the MS. book | 


of recipes for cooking, etc., which belonged to 
my grandmother, and her people before she 
married. I feel sure that in it there are 
notes about sauces, garnishings, etc. 
Interesting books have been written on old- 


time manners and customs, but I do not know | 


of any cookery book which gives reasons for 
the advice given. It would be interesting if 
one is in existence. 

I think Isaak Walton advised basting a 
carp with ‘‘ lemon juice and butter.”” Every- 
one uses lemons with whitebait. 

Herrings are pickled in vinegar, so why not 
pickle fish in lemon-juice? Lemons, in Spain, 
would be easier to use than vinegar. 

Hersert SouTHaM. 


The Guild of the Pepperers (1180) 


merged into the Grocers’ Company in 1345 and | 


an abstract as under given, taken from a 
brochure issued by the Grocers’ Company, fur- 


nishes obvious explanation of the custom that | 


brought about the use of lemon with fish. 


The Pepperers’ trade was of much import- 
ance: the demand for spices of every kind in 


mediaeval days was out of all proportion to | 
that of the present time, the unsavoury food 
of our ancestors demanded condiments to make | 
it palatable, and the discomforts consequent | 
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necessary, be | 
salted; and I expect portions could be much | 
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| on their domestic habits and sanitary con- 
| ditions were mitigated by the use of aromatic 
| preparations. 
Witi1am R. Power. 
E NGRAVING: IDENTIFICATION 
WANTED (clv. 137). — From the 
description the engraving would appear to be 
Mare Antonio Raimondi’s representation of 
part of the cartoon by Michelangelo, com- 
| monly, though erroneously, called ‘‘ The 
Battle of Pisa.’”’ The landscape in the 
engraving was, according to the late J. A. 
Symonds, adapted by Raimondi from a4 
copper-plate of Lucas Van Leyden. 
The whole picture is generally known as 
‘The Bathers,’ or ‘ The Climbers.’ 
H. Hannen. 


FARLY CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES (clv. 81, 122). —I 
have received communications from several of 
your readers asking for my authority for 
statements made in my note at the second re- 
ference, and I should be glad if you would 
permit me to reply through your columns. 

It is highly improbable that there is any 
documentary evidence extant to prove that 
there were Christians among the Roman 
soldiers who fought under Agricola, but that 
| such was the case has been accepted as a fact 

by various learned historians. 

Dr. George Grub, A.M., who during the 
course of nine years spared no pains in 
endeavouring to reach the best sources of 
| information, and made diligent use of all 
that was accessible to him states, in his work, 
‘ Ecclesiastical History of Scotland,’ pub- 
lished by Edmonston and Douglas, Edin- 
burgh, in 1861: 

The most accurate enquirers into the 
| ancient history of our country are now gen- 
erally agreed that the inhabitants of Northern 
Britain, at the commencement of the Christian 
| era, were of the same Celtic race with those 

who dwelt in the Southern division of the 
| island. The Roman conquests _ necessarily 
| introduced many changes. The civilization of 
| Rome, as was usual, followed the march of her 
armies; but a far higher blessing also accom- 
panied them. By this means, the Christian 
religion was introduced into our island (the 
italics are mine). 

And the Right Rev. Dr. John Dowden, 
D.D., Bishop of Edinburgh (brother of Pro- 
fessor Edward Dowden (1843-1913), of 
| Trinity College, Dublin), stated in his ‘ The 

Celtic Church of Scotland’ (published by 
the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, 1894) : 

It is surely not unreasonable to conjecture 
that the Roman Christians in the Northern 
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settlements, when opportunities offered from 
time to time, would not have been so entirely | 
deficient in missionary zeal as to make no 
effort to win to Christ the natives with whom 
they were brought into contact. 


Dr. Grub with regard to St. 
Ninian : 

What we know of St. Ninian is almost 
entirely derived from two writers, the Vener- 
able Bede and Ailred of Rievaux. The notice 
in Bede’s ‘ Ecclesiastical History ’ is the founda- 
tion, not only of what we have in later writers, 
but avowedly also of the narrative of Ailred. 

There is no reason to question the truth of 
this brief record. There was an interval of 
only three centuries between the death of 
Ninian and that of Bede. When the ‘ Eccle- 
siastical History’ was written, Candida Casa, 
the residence and burial place of Ninian, was 
occupied by the English. Bede was intimate 
with Pecthelm, the first bishop of the restored 
See, and could learn from him all that was 
known of the Saint among the neighbouring 
Britons .- . Ninian’s father was a British 
prince—one of those chiefs whom Roman policy 
allowed to retain a subordinate rule over their 
countrymen. Being a Christian, he brought 
his son in infancy to the baptismal font. 

I have quoted Dr. Grub at some length, as 
I understand that his work is out of print; 
and some public libraries may not have a 
copy of it. 


writes, 


JamMEs SETON- ANDERSON. 
22, Alexander Place, 
Oban, Argyllshire. 

ARMADA BONFIRES (clv. 64, 124).—The 
original drawing on vellum of ‘ The 
Carde of the Beacons in Kent,’ done by or for 
Wm. Lambarde, was shewn at the recent 
Daily Telegraph exhibition at; Olympia. It | 
is almost like new and is, with some altera- 
tions, the same as was issued with the 2nd 
or 1596 edition of ‘The Perambulation.’ The 
copper for this apparently had disappeared 
by 1636, the year of the issue of the 3rd 

edition, though there is a catchword for it. 

F. Wrtttam Cock. 


REES AND THEIR OWNERS (cliv. 299). 
—In many countries of Germany there 
exists the custom to announce to the trees the 
death of their owner. This I mention as an | 
example of the profound relation among the | 
trees and their masters. 
Orro F, BaBer. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 
E SILVER OAR: EXECUTION DOCK 
(cly. 117).—Execution Dock was on the 
Thames at Wapping. Stow records it as the 
usual place for hanging of pirates at the 
low-water mark, till three tides had over- | 
flowed them; afterwards a low street or alley ' 
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of small tenements. A destructive fire took 
place here in 1703. It is shown in Hogarth’s 
‘ Industry and Idleness,’ pl. v. 

J. ARDAGH. 


The Silver Oar was an emblem or badge of 
the Civil Court afloat, representing the 
authority of the Judiciary on land over per- 
sons afloat. 

Execution Dock was at Wapping, and will 
be found on Stow’s Maps. The present 
Tunnel Pier is close to the spot. Bell’s ‘ Un- 
known London’ (1920) states that 


Wapping had another and questionable dis- 
tinction. For centuries it was the place of 
execution under Admiralty jurisdiction for 
crimes committed on the high seas, the gal- 
lows being set upon the uncovered beach at 
low tide. It was an imposing cavalcade that 
came down from Newgate Gaol, no ordinary 
landsman’s affair. The condemned rode in a 
cart, the executioners seated behind them. On 
their way they were preceded by the Marshal 
of the Admiralty in his carriage. The Deputy 
Marshal bore before him the Silver Oar. The 
two City Marshals followed on horseback, and 
numbers of marshalmen, sheriffs, officers and 


others acted as escorts . . . and so into 
sight of the steaming, shouting crowd at 
Execution Dock, impatiently awaiting its 
amusement. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


In Admiral Smyth’s ‘ Sailor’s Word-Book ’ 
(1867) the silver oar is said to be ‘‘ one of the 
badges of the civil court afloat.’? Execution 
Dock was near to Wapping Old Stairs; its 
position is shown on R. Morden and P. Lea’s 
‘ Prospect of London and Westminster,’ dated 
1682. It was the place where sailors were 
hanged and all criminals sentenced for offences 
committed on the water. They were hanged 
at low tide on the foreshore and were kept 


_ hanging until three high tides had flowed over 


their bodies, an example and admonition to 
the sailors on board the passing ships. See 
‘ East London,’ by Walter Besant, p. 78. The 
Annual Register for 1771 records that in 
January of that year, Capt. Ferguson, con- 
victed at the Admiralty sessions for the 
murder of his ‘‘ cabbin boy,’’ was carried from 
Newgate, 

the Marshal of the Admiralty, the officer 
carrying the silver oar, &c., attending, and 
hanged at Execution Dock; his body was after- 
wards carried to the marshes down the river, 
and hung in chains. 

BENJAMIN WALKER. 

Sutton Road, Erdington. 

M*8¢ (clv. 100). — See ‘D. N. B.’ s.n. 
‘Mirk, John.’ He was prior of 

Lilleshall in Shropshire, c, 1403. 


Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
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THE FIRST GOLD (celv. 117).—The para- 


graph containing this expression evi- | 
dently relates to an archery meeting. A 


target regularly has a golden circle in the 
centre, surrounded by bands of red, blue, 
black and white. A prize is usually given for 
the best gold at a meeting; that is, it is given 
to the shooter of the arrow which comes near- 
est to the centre of the golden circle on any 
of the targets. The “ first’’ gold may mean 
the best gold, or it may mean the first arrow, 
which pierces the golden circle on any of the 
targets. 
AD. 8. 


In archery the gilt centre or bull’s eye of the 
target is called ‘‘ the gold,’’ and to hit the 
bull’s eye is known as ‘‘ making a gold.’’ 

The first recorded meeting of the Woodmen 
of Arden was held at the Bull’s Head, Meri- 
den, on Nov. 15, 1785, and the annual meet- 
ing, the Grand Wardmote, is still held not 
far away in Packington Park. One of the 
rules of the Society is that 

whosoever hits the first gold on the opening 
day of the Grand Wardmote is styled (for the 
year ensuing) Master Forester, and receives a 
gold medal; and—the shooting being at 100 
yards—the maker of the second gold on the same 
occasion is styled (for the forthcoming twelve 


months) Senior Verderer and is presented with | 


a silver medal of office. 


See ‘ Records of the Woodmen of Arden,’ 
edited by the late Rev. W. K. R. Bedford, of 
Sutton Coldfield, and published in 1885. 


There are several curious customs connected 


with the annual meeting. One is the signal- | 
ling of a “‘clout,’’ which is the archer’s term | 
for a direct hit. As soon as one of these | 


occurs the marker throws himself on his back 


on the ground, swings his legs in the air, and | 
waves his hat and handkerchief. Another | 
is the offering to the head bowman of a glass | 


of wine at the bottom of which is a sovereign, 
and he is expected to drink the wine without 
swallowing the coin. 
BENJAMIN WALKER. 
Sutton Road, Erdington. 


ATALOGUE OF OXFORD UNIVER-| 
SITY GRADUATES, 1728 (clv. 119). — | 


This is ‘A Catalogue of all Graduats in 
Divinity, Law, and Physick: and of all 
Master of Arts, and Doctors of Musick; who 
have regularly proceeded, or been created in 
the University . . . between Oct. 10th, 1659, 
and Oct. 10th, 1726. To which are added, 
the proceeders between 10th Oct., 1726, and 
10th Oct., 1727. etc.’ It was a later issue of 


the ‘ Catalogue’ originally issued in 1689, 
and which had been compiled by Richard 
Peers. Peers was the son of a poor tanner 
of Lisburn, Co. Antrim, where he was born 
in 1645. He ran away to Bristol, whence an 
uncle sent him to school in Carmarthenshire, 
He matriculated from Christ Church, Oxford, 
1664, graduated B.A. in 1668, and M.A. in 
1671. He translated Wood’s ‘ History and 
Antiquities of the University of Oxon’ into 
Latin for the University Press, and _ later 
compiled the first ‘Catalogue of Graduats.’ 
He died in 1690. 

The ‘ Catalogue’ had numerous editions. 
The original, from 10 Oct., 1659, to 14 July, 
1688, was continuously brought up to date by 
the inclusion of ‘‘ continuations of pro 
ceeders,’’ whilst revised editions were issued 
from time to time. The last edition was in 
1851, covering the period 1659-1850, though 
supplementary lists to 1860 and 1870 were 
given in the two editions of the ‘ Oxford 
Ten-Year Book,’ issued in 1863 and 1872 
respectively. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

HE MINGLED WEB (clv. 100).—I under. 

stand that artificial silk cannot be woven 
both warp and woof, but that cotton must 
be used for one or the other. It is therefore 
a stuff ‘‘of divers sorts.’’ Strict Jews may 
| surely be forgiven if they unwittingly break 
the rule in wearing the stockings of modem 
fashion. 


W. E. G. 

§CRAP-BOOKS (clv. 64, 124).—We must 

distinguish between (1) scrap-books with 
cuttings, etc., fastened in, and (2) common- 
place books, consisting of favourite extracts 
written in. An interesting example of (1) 
was in the pavilion of the Royal Toxophilite 
Society, when at Regent’s Park. containing 
illustrations, etc., of the art of archery. 
| There are many commonplace books among 
the Sloane MSS. ; an incomplete list is given 
in Scott’s Catal., p. 118. The Cochrane 
Coll., Rathmines Lib., Dublin, contains an 
example, which belonged to Edward O'Reilly, 
‘“‘ formed generally upon the principles 
recommended and practised by Mr. Locke,”’ by 


(Dublin), 1778. Their place seems now to be 
taken by ‘‘ anthologies”? and “‘ treasuries.” 
Cf., ‘My Commonplace Book’ (J. 

| Hackett), 1919; ‘Living London’ (Sala), 
| 259: ‘How to Make an Index’ (Wheatley), 
1174; ‘A Pedagogue’s Commonplace Book’ 
| (Edith Rowland), 1925. 





J. ARDAGH. 


Robert Egan, No. 5, Lower Ormond Quay |} 
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AIN-MAKING (elv. 119).—The profession 
of rain-making has been common 
throughout almost the whole of Africa from 
the tribes on the Nile to the various Bantu 
peoples of South Africa. I have collected 
numerous notes on the subject from the works 
of Schweinfurth, Emin Pasha, Brun-Rollet, 
Jephson and others. See also MacMichael, 
‘The Tribes of Northern and Central Kordo- 
fan,’ 1912, pp. 86, 114; Journal of the 
African Society, 1904-5, 228-9; The Wide 
World Magazine, 1904, October; Bulletin de 
la Société de Géographie, Paris, 4 sér., iv. 
1852, 421; 5 sér. vi. 1863, 20, etc. The bar- 
barous practices connected with it are being 
gradually abolished now that the ‘‘ dark con- 
tinent’’ has been brought under civilized 
rule. A murder trial at Abu Zabud was 
reported in ‘Sudan Notes and Records,’ iii. 
1920, 255-9. Still later, in 1923, some 
natives in Rhodesia were tried for the murder 
of a girl who was reputed to be a goddess. On 
that occasion, almost immediately after she 
had been burnt alive on a funeral pyre, rain 
fell. The name of the tribe was not men- 
tioned, but the men were presumably Bantu. 


Frepx. A. Epwarps. 


UTHORS WANTED (clv. 101, 142).—5. The 
passage given at the second reference from 


“Classical and Foreign Quotations’ is one 
which requires drastic revision, and which 
been corrected if Mr. 


would assuredly have 
King had lived. to prepare a further edition 
of his useful book. The proper names 
Galgacus and mons Grampius are found only 
in obsolete texts of Tacitus’s ‘ Agricola’. The 
correct name for the “ mere stage-figure who 
comes forward to make a speech, and is never 
heard of before or after it” (Furneaux) is 
Calgacus; and the mountain, the locality of 
which cannot be identified with certainty, is 
mons Graupius. The reading Grampius which 
appeared in the first printed text (c. 1480), 
“apparently a mere error, has n unfortun- 
ately perpetuated by the name ‘ Grampians’, 
first given by geographers of the sixteenth 
century ” (Furneaux’s note on chap. 29). 

From what source did King draw the strange 
legend that “omne ignotum pro magnifico ”’, 
in Calgacus’s imaginary speech, was a con- 
temptuous reference to Agricola’s belief in the 
existence of a sovereign herb which was to 
cure his son? The only son born to Agricola, 
mentioned by his son-in-law Tacitus, di 
uite young twenty years before the battle of 
the Mons Graupius. 

ll. “The stilus is still a deadly weapon as 
well as a writing implement”. Was not the 
writer of this thinking of the use of the sharp- 

inted iron or bronze stilus in an emergency? 

ulius Caesar, when attacked by his assassins, 

seized Casca’s arm and “ graphio traiecit ” 

(Suetonius, ‘ Life of Julius Caesar’, chap. 82). 
Epwarp BEensty. 





The Library. 


A History of the Parish of Standish, Lanca- 
shire. Thomas ‘ruddas_ Forteous. 
(Wigan: J. Starr and Sons). 


TANDISH was a parish in the hundred and 
rural deanery ot Leyland, the third larg- 
est in that hundred, covering 15,377} acres, a 
unity now broken up by formation of daughter 
parishes, throughout ten or eleven constituent 
townships. Its most distinct ancient history 
is focussed on _ discoveries of two hoards of 
Roman coins, the one found in the end of the 
seventeenth century, the other in January 
1926, whereof most of the coins are now in the 
Wigan Public Library. It does not appear 
in Domesday, and is little mentioned before the 
thirteenth century; but sufficient record of 
the fees of the parish exist to make a fairly 
full story for the next three centuries. Mr. 
Porteous, we observe, challenges here two or 
three of the conclusions of the ‘ Victoria 
County eg The most stirring local 
event in which Standish was concerned in 
mediaeval times was the Banastre rising 
against Thomas of Lancaster, in 1315. The 
people of Standish seem to have been strong 
in the matter of religion, and offered resist- 
ance to the Reformation, Hoghtons and Rigbys 
and Worthingtons being zealous catholics. 
When the Civil War broke out they took the 
King’s side, for the most part, and some of 
the well-to-do suffered impoverishment for the 
royal cause. There introduced itself, how- 
ever, a considerable Puritan element as time 
went on, and the Quakers presently had a firm 
footing within the parish. 

Perhaps the chapter of most general and 
thrilling interest is that on the Standish Hall 
plot to restore James II to the throne. 
Standish Hall, a lonely house amid woods, was 
a_ good centre for the hatching of a plot, and 
William Standish, its master, even after cer- 
tain doings at Christmas 1689 had_ been 
betrayed, went on accumulating military 
stores there. Then comes the question of the 
Lancashire Plot in 1694, the reality of which 
has been in dispute. Here Mr, Porteous 
makes most important contribution. He has 
decoded a bundle of inedited documents lying 
among the Standish deeds at the Wigan 
Library, communications from James in exile 
to his Lancashire supporters, and papers 
signed by the own hands of these gentlemen. 
He succeeded in finding the key to the cipher— 
a simple transposition of letters comp icated 
by setting down occasional words in clear and 
by running words together—and so is able to 
show that the evidence against the Lancashire 
gentry has some substance in it. The Standish 
of the day and his friends were involved in 
the attempt of 1715, but by 1745 the Jacobite 
gentry of these parts had grown disheartened, 
and the Chevalier received no support from 
them. 

The chapter on the Trade and Growth of 
the parish is fully as interesting as that on 
the more romantic side of its history. We 
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will mention here only the muslin-weaving at 
Anderton, said to have been the first of its 
kind in England, which was started twice, for 
the second, and successful, time by Samuel 
Oldknow in 1782. Standish Church—the patron 
is St. Wilfrid—is a spacious building dating 
mainly from the sixteenth century, on the site 
of an older church. 
has been a good deal discussed, a memorial to 
Richard Moody, rector in Elizabethan days, 


and an active re-builder of the church. It | 
by high authority to |! ren 
is but the core of the complete building: in 


is, however, considered 
be of late fourteenth century work and to re- 
present a clerk in academical dress, though 


the dress has also been interpreted as a friar’s | 
habit; from all which it would appear that an | 


old effigy was adapted for the purposes of the 
memorial. The oldest memorial in the church 
is a slab bearing an incised figure of Maud de 
Chisnall (fourteenth century). The 
mentary history of the Church goes back to 
1205. The most notable person among the 
rectors was Henry Standish, Grey Friar, later 
Bishop of St. Asaph, well-known at Court, and 
opponent in theological controversy of Eras- 
mus. His will, dated 1535, is witnessed by 
Standish men, and is here set out in full. In 
the seventeenth century Ralph Brideoak held 
this living, who was a staunch adherent of the 
Earl of Derby and present at the siege of 
Lathom House. Hjected from Standish during 
the Civil War, he was nevertheless befriended 
by Lenthall and after the Restoration received 
successive promotions ending in the bishopric 
of Chichester. The most remarkable 
eighteenth century rector was Richard Perryn, 
a most diligent and practical person, of the 
type produced by that age, whose turn for 
chronicling matters of all kinds makes his 
memory specially grateful to research-workers 
of the present day. 

Another interesting line of Standish history is 
that of its connection with Wigan, with which 
physically it is closely united, while there is 
an old Standish claim to the advowson of 
Wigan, which seems to indicate that the two 
once belonged to the same hundred. Border- 
ing Wigan lies the part of old Standish parish 
known as Standish-with-Langtree, to which a 
separate chapter is devoted. Here lived that 
Ralph de Standish, the esquire of Richard II 
who cut down Wat Tyler. This part of the 
book, to which must be added the chapter on 
Worthington, is rich in old place-names. 

Mr. Porteous is already known to those who 
care for antiquities and local history as a 
worker both thorough and fortunate. This 
new book, of which we have only indicated a 
detail here and there, will by its wealth of 
information, and the painstaking care evident 
on every page, increase both the gratitude and 
the respect of his readers and friends. 
Imhotep, The Vizier and Physician of King 

Zoser and afterwards the Egyptian God o 

Medicine. By Jameson B. Hurry. (Oxfor 

University Press: 10s, 6d. net.) 

E noticed this book on its first appearance 
in 1926 at cli. 252 and are glad to see 
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that a new edition has been called for. This 
contains a considerable amount of fresh ine 
formation, and several new illustrations, Re 
cent research has added here a little and there 
a little to the few fragments known to us of — 
Imhotep’s family and personal history, as also 
to detail of his deification and worship; and, 
yet more, it has given us greater knowledge 
of the architectural works associated with hig - 
name. It now seems established that the Step. 
Pyramid at Sakkarah was covered with fine 
lime-stone and that the structure remaining 


view of this, which is mentioned on p. 16, the 
sentence on p. 13 about this pyramid never hay- 
ing had a ‘‘ continuous casing of stone ” should 
perhaps be modified to prevent mistake by the 


| unwary reader. 


We have received two more of the useful 
and attractive publications of the Homeland 
Association. The first is a collection of 
pictures, new and old but principally old, of 
Bath, put together and provided with an Intro- 
duction by Major Gordon Home upon the same 
plan as the recently published ‘ London’ and 
* Canterbury ’ (The City of Bath of the Days of 
our Grandfathers and of To-day. 3s. 6d.). The 
pictures are well chosen, both instructive and 
pleasing, and the letter-press, without going 
very deeply into detail, leaves one with a clear 
general impression of how Bath came to be. 
The second is a new edition of vol. 52 of the 
Homeland Handbooks, Aylesbury and its Sur- 
roundings (1s. net), which Mr. Richard 
Harman, who with Mr. Walter Moore originally 
compiled it, has revised and brought up toe 
date. The addition of a town plan and an inch 
to the mile Ordnance Map of the surrounding 
country is worth noting. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
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article which has already appeared, corres 
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the numbers of the series, volume, and pi 
at which the contribution in question is of 
found. 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
“N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


The Publisher will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. an to any 


addresses of friends which readers may like 





to send to him. 
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